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the demand that leads to productive labour, the desire
which is satisfied by and therefore induces toil.
Then comes his central theme, the division of labour
and the subsidiary topic of its distribution (almost
ignored in the lectures), with an appendix on revenue
or taxation.

Looking now only at the lectures, we find that of
the hundred pages into which this first discourse on
the Wealth of Nations falls, eighty, or four-fifths, are
concerned with "cheapness or plenty," in other words,
with  "the most proper way of procuring wealth or
abundance."    Cheapness is synonymous with plenty,
as dearness is synonymous  with dearth.     Water is
only cheap because it is plentiful, diamonds are costly
only because they are  scarce.     If we wish  to find
wherein opulence consists, we must first consider what
are the  natural wants of mankind which are to  be
supplied; " and if we differ from common opinions, we
shall at least give the reasons for our nonconformity/'
So he sets about his task with a theory of consump-
tion simple, intelligible, and adequate.    Food, clothes,
and lodgings  are the threefold necessities of animal
life.    But most animals find these wants sufficiently
provided by nature.    Man alone has so delicate a con-
stitution that no object is produced to his liking.    So
he improves his food by cookery, and protects himself
by fire, clothes, and huts from the inclemency of the
weather.

But as man's physical delicacy requires much more
provision than that of any other animal, so does the
same, or rather the much greater, delicacy of his mind.
Such is the nicety of his taste, that the very colour of
an object hurts or pleases. He is tired by uniformity,